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QUINTILIAN, THE SCHOOLMASTER 1 



By Gordon J. Laing 
University of Chicago 



There is a touch of modernity at the very beginning of Quin- 
tilian's work on education, for we learn there that it was only 
through the importunity of a publisher that he was finally induced 
to give it to the world. The publisher's name was Tryphon, known 
to us also from passages in Martial's Epigrams. Quintilian had 
written his twelve books and adressed them to his friend Marcellus. 
They were the product of two years' work after he had retired 
from active teaching. But he was not satisfied with them. Appar- 
ently, like many a professor since his time, he found, when he 
began to write a book on his special subject, that he did not know as 
much about it as he had supposed. There appeared here, there, 
and everywhere black spots of ignorance, the existence of which 
he had not suspected in all the years he had lectured to large 
and enthusiastic classes. He himself tells us that the two years 
which he spent on the work had been devoted not so much to 
the labor of writing as to research and the perusal of authors 
who, he adds with a note of pardonable weariness, are almost 
innumerable. And so he intended to delay publication. In expla- 
nation of his intention he quotes Horace's injunction to authors 
in the Ars Poetica not to publish till the ninth year after composi- 
tion — advice which he seems to have taken seriously. But Tryphon 
had heard of the work and gave him no peace till he consented to 
its issue. The Roman publisher seems to have used an argument 
that is frequently employed by members of his profession in our 
own time. For he assured Quintilian that a world of readers 
was waiting for the appearance of the work, and that their demands 
were so insistent that they should no longer be gainsaid. Doubt- 
less he enlarged upon the desperate need of just such a book as 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, Cleveland, April i, 1920. 
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this; pointed out the baleful tendencies of contemporary methods 
of instruction; descanted on the worthlessness of much that was 
being written by half-baked educationists and distributed by 
third-rate publishing houses; emphasized the long-felt want of an 
authoritative work; drew attention, with all that shrinking modesty 
for which the modern representatives of his calling are so justly 
famous, to the fact that his was the only publishing house in Rome 
that could issue the work in a format and calligraphy worthy of 
the epoch-making character of its contents and the eminence of 
its author; and closed his argument, the interview, and the con- 
tract by a masterly demonstration that his house alone was in a 
position, by reason of its unrivaled sales- organization, its close 
contact with the schools of rhetoric, and its agencies throughout 
the Empire, to put the book into the hands of all teachers, not 
only in Rome and Italy, but also in Gaul and especially Spain* 
the author's native province. In any case, whatever the arguments 
he used, Quintilian hearkened to his words of guile and the Institutio 
Oratorio, was published. 

Another cause seems to have contributed to the author's final 
decision to publish. For he states in his Preface that two books 
on the art of rhetoric were already in circulation under his name, 
though they had not been written by him. One of these was 
brought out by some enterprising youths, who after inducing Quin- 
tilian to give them a two-day conference wrote down the sub- 
stance of his remarks and published it in his name. The other 
book was compiled by students who made their lecture notes the 
basis of the volume. It was not a case of pirating. Quintilian 
himself says that their act was due to excessive fondness for him. 
Perhaps there was a little impatience on their part. If the pro- 
fessor was so slow in publishing that doubt began to arise whether 
he would ever publish at all, they decided it was wise to force the 
issue. One cannot but marvel at the high standard of attentive- 
ness in the classroom, and the amazing quality of the lecture notes 
that made such a result possible. But even the best students 
may sometimes get strange things into their notebooks, and if one 
reads between the lines of Quintilian's comments on these publi- 
cations, he finds that the professor had gasped in dismay at some 
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of the statements attributed to him, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that, if books were to be published in his name, it would be 
better on the whole for him to write them himself. 

In our own time members of the teaching profession may be 
divided into two classes: (1) those who believe in indirect teach- 
ing and (2) those who hold that only direct teaching is effective. 
The first class consists of those who maintain that power gained 
in one study or phase of a study may be transferred to another; 
while in the second class are found those who insist that the only 
way to attain efficiency in a subject is to study that subject. 
Practically all of us who are classical teachers are advocates of 
indirect teaching. We take the position that students who have 
taken a stiff course in Latin or Greek have acquired a mental 
training that enables them to grapple effectively with knotty 
problems of law or medicine or administration or business of any 
kind. With good reason we push our argument even farther than 
this: we point out that the study of Latin enormously facilitates 
the acquirement of French, Italian, and Spanish, and contributes 
largely to command of English. We do not of course base our 
claims on the indirect method alone. We are quick to point out 
that a vast amount of the material that our students handle is 
of direct service in any career which they may subsequently 
follow. But on the whole classical teachers as a group are among 
the strongest advocates of the value of indirect teaching. The 
drift of the curriculum in general, however, both in our schools and 
colleges, tends the other way. The boy who is destined for 
business is plunged as soon as possible into the commercial course; 
the one who is to become a physician is drafted into the science 
courses, and so on. Anything that does not bear directly on a 
particular calling is coming to be regarded as useless lumber, 
contributing nothing to development — a waste of time and an 
impediment to progress. 

Like many others this is a very ancient educational contro- 
versy. It was an issue in Quintilian's time, nor is there any 
doubt on which side he was. He makes it quite clear. His sys- 
tem, in its essential features, is based on indirect teaching, and, 
as you will remember, he is frequently cited in support of the 
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position taken by a majority of classical scholars. Cited too 
often perhaps. Without any disparagement of his theories of 
education, which are marked by an unusual degree of sound com- 
mon sense, we should not expose ourselves to the criticism of having 
made no advance in educational methods since the days of Quin- 
tilian. Education moves and we must move with it. In the 
main, his theory was sound, but he carried it to an extreme only 
justified by the standards of appropriateness and relevancy in 
oratory that obtained in the courts and forum of Rome in his 
day — standards very different from our own and in some respects 
distinctly less rigid. 

The most casual glance at the contents of his work on educa- 
tion shows how far he carried his theory of indirect teaching. For 
although the book is entitled The Education of an Orator it covers 
an infinitely wider field than the title implies. For his theory of 
the proper education of an orator includes practically the whole 
cycle of humane and scientific culture so far as it was organised 
at that time. And, though never an opponent of method, he 
places the main emphasis on substance — on a solid foundation of 
learning. How sharply drawn the educational issue was is indi- 
cated by the criticism to which his system was subjected. The 
advocates of direct teaching attacked it as cumbrous and old- 
fashioned. They spoke with the cocksureness and finality that 
almost always mark the utterances of those who take part in 
debates on educational questions, no matter on which side they 
are ranged. The critics seem to have been certain professors of 
rhetoric in Rome who offered young men short cuts to success 
at the Bar. These youths, firmly convinced of their own great 
oratorical ability and forensic effectiveness, were easily persuaded 
that there was no value in the long training in grammar, literature, 
and mathematics that Quintilian advocated. The critics said that 
his was not a practical system. But his answer was ready. "I 
do not claim," he says (i. 10. 6), "that geometry or music or the 
other studies which I shall discuss will make the perfect orator, 
yet these accomplishments will tend toward perfection." And he 
goes on to add that medicines are often composed of many and 
sometimes wholly different ingredients, from whose various quali- 
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ties there results a single compound which, though resembling 
no single one of them, draws its peculiar virtues from all. Is it 
any wonder then that eloquence, one of the greatest gifts given by 
the gods to men, should require the aid of many arts, which, even 
though they do not appear in the course of a speech, yet enrich 
it with a secret power? "But some men have been eloquent," 
says the opponent of his theory, "without these arts." "True," 
replies Quintilian, "but I want a perfect orator." "They contrib- 
ute but little assistance," retorts the doubter. "Yet," adds 
Quintilian, "that which lacks even a little, can not be a whole; 
now it will be agreed that perfection is a whole, and, though the 
hope of it may be remote, it is our duty to attempt every means 
of attaining it. And why should our courage fail us ? Nature does 
not forbid the formation of a perfect orator, and it is disgraceful 
to despair of what is possible." Some even ridiculed Quintilian's 
ideas, as is seen from another passage (ii. n. 1-2). The trouble 
is, he goes on to show, that there are always some who by virtue 
of unusual natural gifts do attain success in oratory, and these 
have imitators who resemble them in carelessness of method but 
do not approach them in ability. The result is a lowering of 
standards all along the line. 

Quintilian would direct the education of an orator from his 
very infancy. Thus only, he maintains, is it possible to produce 
the perfect orator, from whom one requires not only consummate 
ability in speaking but symmetrically developed intellectual power. 
He must be such a man as may truly be called wise, not blameless 
in morals only (for that is not enough), but accomplished also 
in every branch of learning. 

That Quintilian is very much in earnest when he speaks of 
regulating education even from infancy is shown by the attention 
that he pays to the future orator's nurse. It is doubtful, he inti- 
mates, if a man ever really recovers from the effects of an ungram- 
matical nurse. Errors of speech that he absorbs from her are 
deep-seated, and extremely difficult to get rid of. That her morals 
should be proper goes without saying; but that she should speak 
properly is of equal importance. It is she that the boy will hear 
first, it is her words that he will imitate. The school-teacher to 
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whom he subsequently goes should not be handicapped by being 
compelled to spend time in eradicating errors of this kind. In 
parents he sees another danger. If they are of scant education, 
the boy's chances of attaining mastery of style are seriously dimin- 
ished. Quintilian's position on the part which parents who are 
well educated themselves can play in the training of their children 
is precisely the same as that of the modern teacher. Not only 
fathers, he says, but mothers also can help to an astounding 
degree. Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, contributed greatly 
to their eloquence; Hortensia, daughter of Quintus Hortensius, 
proved by the telling qualities of the speech in which she pleaded 
before Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus for a remission of part of 
the tax laid upon matrons, that she was thoroughly competent 
to teach children how to speak. A third important element in 
a boy's early life is his paedagogus, the slave whose special duty 
it is to attend him. The paedagogus, Quintilian insists, must 
be well educated and ready at all times to correct errors in grammar. 
When both nurse and parents are without education, much depends 
upon him. 

The thoroughness of our Roman schoolmaster's methods in 
all this is striking. No detail escapes him. He talks of "the 
child's mind" with a glibness that reminds one of a N.E.A. con- 
vention. He does not, however, pose as a pioneer in elementary 
education. He refers to the theories of Greeks who lived long 
before his time. His attitude is that of one who either chooses 
between methods advocated by different writers, or modifies the 
system of some predecessor in such a way as to adapt it to the 
circumstances of his own age. His opinions are singularly sane. 
In fact his whole discussion of elementary education reveals a 
soundness of judgment and a degree of common sense that alone 
are enough to account for his success as a teacher. His view 
on any pedagogic question almost invariably impresses us as the 
sensible one, and the problems on which he expresses himself are 
innumerable. He makes explicit or implicit reference to almost 
all the questions that are so warmly discussed by educationists 
today. Even the possibilities of the kindergarten had presented 
themselves to his mind. For in discussing (i. i. 15-19) the question 
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of the age at which education should properly begin, he scouts 
the view of Hesiod and Eratosthenes that nothing should be 
attempted before the age of seven. Chrysippus' view seems to 
him much better. This is that no part of a child's life should be 
without instruction. Quintilian recognizes that the amount of 
information acquired in the first years is very small, but it con- 
stitutes a beginning. And there are certain methods specially 
appropriate for pupils of tender years; e.g., the practice of giving 
children, for the sake of stimulating their desire to learn, ivory 
copies of the letters of the alphabet to play with, or other ingenious 
devices that may arouse their interest. 1 It would of course, he 
argues, be folly to attempt to drive young children too hard or 
to exact a full complement of work from them. It is essential 
to take care that they shall not conceive a dislike for study; hatred 
of books, if once aroused, may persist long after the years of infancy. 
Their instruction should be an amusement to them. 

As has already been indicated, one of the interesting things 
about this book of Quintilian's is the frequency with which we 
find in it expressions of opinion coinciding precisely with modern 
views. An example of this is found in his discussion of elemen- 
tary education. He says: 

I am discussing small points while elaborating my theory of the 
proper method of educating an orator. I feel that I am right in doing so. 
The infancy of the mind is as important as the infancy of the body and needs 
as much attention. The first rudiments should be taught by the most accom- 
plished teacher. It was for this reason that Philip, King of Macedonia, 
made Aristotle the tutor of young Alexander. And I am bound to say that 
if Alexander had been committed to my care, I should have deemed it my 
first duty to work out some new and shorter method of teaching him his 
letters. 3 

In one matter pertaining to elementary education we find 
Quintilian protesting against the current method. This was the 
practice of teaching children the order of the letters of the alphabet 
before they learned their shapes. Such a method, he claimed, 
hindered their recognizing them. They should be taught the 
shapes and names of the letters at the same time. On the other 
hand he approves of the method by which the forms of the letters 

1 See B. L. Ullman in The Classical Weekly, VII, 161-62. * i. 1. 21-24. 
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are incised on a board, and the pupil made to pass his stilus along 
the grooves till he becomes familiar with their shape, and the 
muscles of the fingers are trained to make them quickly and 
correctly. He believes, moreover, that everyone should be taught 
to write a clear and legible hand. He has no sympathy with the 
attitude, so common among the upper classes in Rome, that to 
write a good hand was an accomplishment of negligible value. 

He discusses other points in elementary work. For learning 
syllables, he says there is no short way. They must all be mastered ; 
nor should the difficult ones be postponed. They must be repeated 
again and again and impressed upon the memory. From syllables 
the pupil will pass to words, and then he will learn to make phrases 
from words. The reading should at first be slow. If a boy is 
allowed to read fast, he will make mistakes. From the continual 
correction that this will involve he will lose confidence in himself, 
which is a state of mind that every skilful teacher will guard against. 
It is fatal to progress. 

All this shows how keenly interested in method Quintilian was. 
I emphasize this because some of those who have written on his 
theory of education, in dwelling on its tremendous range and the 
insistence on substance, have given the impression that he was 
opposed to method. I have heard classical scholars at conven- 
tions like this cite Quintilian in support of the contention that 
it is only knowledge of one's subject, not method, that makes 
the successful teacher. Quintilian would have laughed at such a 
claim. He not only believed in method, but had a distinct flair 
for it. His position can be stated in a word: profound knowledge 
of the subject together with the very latest pedagogical methods. 

One of the devices which he favored will not be commended 
by all with abounding enthusiasm. For he definitely enjoins the 
use of moral maxims in the Roman copybooks. He says: 

Be sure that the lines which are set for imitation in writing do not contain 
useless sentences, but such as convey some moral instruction. The remem- 
brance of such admonitions will abide with the boy all through his life and 
will contribute to the formation of his character (i. i. 35). 

They do abide, but whether they have a salutary effect on moral 
development may be questioned. The reaction from copybook 
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morality is sometimes severe. There is no reason for believing 
that Quintilian originated this device. It probably goes back to 
the first writing lesson that ever was devised. But he did favor 
it with high approval. 

He approved also of the great emphasis laid upon exercising 
the memory, which from the beginning was one of the most notable 
features of Roman education. He advocated memorizing long 
passages from the poets, and in addition to this he thought boys 
should be trained to repeat quickly and without halt or hesitation 
sentences consisting of words containing combinations of sounds 
especially difficult to pronounce in sequence. Only in this way, 
it was believed, could an orator attain that clearness of articula- 
tion which Roman standards of rhetoric demanded. 

Quintilian's views on spelling are of interest. He declares 
himself (i. 7. 28) in favor of a phonetic system. Yet he does not 
advocate phonetic spelling so unreservedly as is generally sup- 
posed. He asks: 

What shall I say of words that are written otherwise than as they are 
pronounced? For example the abbreviation of Gaius is C. Moreover, in 
our pronunciation of columna and consules we disregard the letter 'n.' 

And adds: 

There are many other examples of this kind, but I fear that those 
which I have mentioned have exceeded the limits of so unimportant a sub- 
ject. On all such points let the teacher use his own judgment. For myself 
I think that all words (unless custom has ordered otherwise) should be spelled 
in conformity with their sound. 

That this passage shows that Quintilian regarded phonetic spell- 
ing as the ideal system can hardly be disputed. But his approval 
of it is distinctly qualified by the words "unless custom has ordered 
otherwise." For custom could be urged in defense of the weirdest 
examples of orthographical aberration. The question, however, 
was not so serious for the Romans as it is for us, Latin being 
in the main phonetic. 

Another problem to which Quintilian devotes some attention 
is the relative effectiveness of instruction at home and instruction 
in a school. This was a subject warmly debated in Rome. We 
know that many disapproved of schools. They claimed that 
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their moral atmosphere, when attended by a large number of boys, 
was distinctly bad; that even a boy who at home was of super- 
angelic character was speedily corrupted by association with 
vicious schoolfellows. They argued also that it was impossible 
for a teacher in a school, where the number of students was large, 
to give a boy that individual attention which was essential to 
progress. Quintilian meets both these charges. He admits that 
boys' morals sometimes are corrupted in the schools of Rome, but 
he believes that they are quite as often vitiated at home. The 
private tutor himself may be of bad character, and house slaves 
into whose company the boy educated at home is sure to be 
thrown are very often vicious. In fact, he continues, boys too 
often carry into the schools the immorality they have seen at 
home. Then follows a somewhat lurid picture of a certain class 
(and according to Quintilian not a small class) of Roman homes 
(i. 2. 6). 

We ourselves corrupt the morals of our children. We enervate their 
very infancy with luxuries. That soft nurture which we call indulgence 

weakens all the powers both of body and mind We form the palate 

of children before we form their pronunciation. They grow up in sedan 
chairs; if they put foot to the ground, they cling to the attendants who sup- 
port them on each side. We are delighted if they say anything shocking. 
Expressions that would not be tolerated from the effeminate youth of Alex- 
andria, we hear from them with a smile and a kiss. Nor is this surprising; 
we have taught them; they have heard such language from ourselves. They 
see our mistresses; every dining-room rings with immoral songs; things 
shameful to mention are seen by them. From such practices springs habit. 
The unfortunate children learn these vices before they know that they are 
vices. 

It is the home, he concludes, that should be reformed; if that 
is done, the tone of the schools will soon improve. Such is his 
discussion of that question so dear to the hearts of many school 
men of our own day — the question of family influence and the 
co-operation that the home should give the school. 

To the other charge brought against schools, that the pupils 
did not receive the individual attention requisite for rapid prog- 
ress, you must already have divined what Quintilian's answer 
would be. You will recall that he spent the greater part of his 
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professional career in lecturing to large classes of students, and 
it was in this contact with many minds that he delighted. And 
so he declares himself in favor of school instruction. He thinks 
it is absurd to avoid schools. What a parent should do is to choose 
among them. 

Furthermore, one who is being educated to be an orator must 
become accustomed from his boyhood to association with his 
fellows; it is not good for him to be kept at home. Such a course 
may make a boy a recluse; and a recluse is not likely to succeed 
as an advocate. At school, moreover, friendships are formed 
that sometimes last even to old age; for to have participated in 
the same studies forms a bond not unlike that made by initiation 
into the same sacred rites. Add to this that at home a boy can 
learn only what he himself is taught; but at school he can acquire 
also what others are taught. He will daily hear many things 
commended, many things corrected; the idleness of a fellow- 
student, when reproved, will be a warning to him; the industry 
of another, when praised, will be a stimulus; emulation will be 
excited by praise; and he will think it a disgrace to be inferior 
to boys of his own age, and an honor to surpass his seniors. All 
these matters stimulate the mind, and though ambition itself be 
a vice, yet it is often the parent of virtues. 

He continues: 

I remember a practice that was observed by my teachers, not -without 
advantage. Having divided us into classes, they assigned us our order in 
speaking according to our respective ability. Judgment was pronounced 
on our performance and great was the strife among us for distinction; but 
to take the head of the class was the supreme honor. Nor was judgment 
given on our achievements only once; the thirtieth day brought the van- 
quished an opportunity of trying again. Thus he who was successful did 
not relax his efforts, while shame incited the unsuccessful to retrieve his honor. 

And he states his opinion that this method furnished a stronger 
stimulus to the study of eloquence than the exhortations of pre- 
ceptors, the watchfulness of paedagogi, or the wishes of parents. 
Here we have an ancient precedent for the familiar practice of 
going up and down in class, which, whatever its ultimate origin, 
doubtless came down to our schools from the Roman system. 
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There is, in Quintilian's opinion, still another reason why the 
school is better than the private tutor. The teacher himself, when 
he has but one pupil, cannot feel the same degree of energy and 
spirit in speaking as when he is stimulated by a great crowd of 
hearers. Eloquence is largely a state of mind. Besides, a certain 
resentment is felt at being called upon to exert the power of elo- 
quence, acquired by so much labor, for the benefit of one hearer; 
in such a situation the teacher is ashamed to elevate his style 
above the level of ordinary conversation. He asks us to imagine 
an orator haranguing one person; to picture the gestures, the 
physical exertion, and the emotional stress of a speaker addressing 
a single auditor. Such an orator would seem to be affected with 
something like madness. There would be no eloquence in the 
world if we were to speak with only one person at a time. Quin- 
tilian, long accustomed to a crowded room, could not, with any 
degree of contentment, imagine himself drooping in his professorial 
chair with but a single stodgy student sulking on a lonely bench 
before him. 

When the student passed from the primary to the secondary 
school, he was given systematic training in literature, history, 
mathematics, and other branches. A smattering of these he had 
already had in the lower school. He had even begun Greek 
there, as we see from i. 1. 12. Quintilian indeed preferred that 
a boy should begin with the Greek language, on the ground that 
he would acquire Latin anyway, even if measures were taken 
to prevent him. Moreover Greek, as the source of so much in 
Latin literature and life, was indispensable for every educated 
man. Yet Quintilian seems to have thought that the study of 
Greek was sometimes carried too far. He objected to the com- 
mon practice of making boys study and speak Greek exclusively 
for a long period. He was of the opinion that this frequently 
resulted in a faulty pronunciation of Latin, and insisted that 
Latin should be begun not long after Greek, and from that time 
the two should be studied side by side. 

When he describes the method used by the grammaticus in 
conducting a class in poetry, we find ourselves on very familiar 
ground. The passage might have been written by a modern 
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author after a visit to a twentieth-century Latin classroom. I 
myself have suffered under the system he describes and have in 
turn meted out suffering of the same kind to others. As we read 
his pages, we realize vividly that the form of our recitation-exercise 
is of ancient and honorable ancestry. He says: 

In lecturing on the poets the teacher must attend also to minor points. 
For instance, in discussing a verse, he should call on the students to specify 
the parts of speech, and any irregularities of meter that may occur, and make 
them point out barbarisms or solecisms. 

He does not advocate this method from any desire to criticize the 
poet or disparage his work, but he believes that it is excellent 
training for the boys. He would drill them also in all kinds of 
tropes and figures, and would point out the poet's skill or lack of 
skill in the arrangement of the different parts of his work. To 
all this he would add analysis of the character of the chief per- 
sonages in the poem and explanations of historical points. One 
gets the impression that there would be but little left of the poetry 
after so rigid an examination of its component parts. But Quin- 
tilian himself was aware of this danger and warns the instructor 
against the practice of indulging in a detailed disquisition when 
a brief comment would suffice. To quote everything that has been 
written on a subject is in his opinion either extravagance in labor 
or useless ostentation. It is well, he says in one of his many 
flashes of insight, to be ignorant of some things. 

As you must already have seen from my account of Quintilian's 
work, he does not confine himself to general directions and the vague 
exposition of pedagogical theory. For example, in his long dis- 
cussion of the part which the study of grammar should have in 
education, he not only states his views in general but gives in 
detail, wholly definite and concrete, just what phases of gram- 
mar should be emphasized, and in some cases he indicates the 
content of the courses. He offers us indeed not so much a theory 
as a curriculum. For instance in chapter iv of Book i he dis- 
cusses certain letters, the derivation of words, and parts of speech; 
in chapter v, the necessity of correctness in speaking and writing, 
choice of words, barbarisms, aspiration, accent, solecisms, figures 
of speech, foreign words, and compound words; in chapter vi, 
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analogy, and in chapter viii, orthography. The discussion is such 
as one might find in any grammatical treatise. And Quintilian 
himself feels that he must defend the length and detail of his 
treatment. He says: 

It occurs to me that some may regard the matters of which I have just 
spoken as extremely trifling and even as obstacles to the accomplishment of 
something greater, nor do I myself think that we ought to descend to childish 
disputations about them. I believe that the mind may be weakened by 
being concentrated upon them. But grammar is not injurious, unless the 
study of it is carried to excess. Did Cicero's oratory suffer from the fact 
that he was interested in the study of grammar and because, as appears from 
his letters, he exacted, on all occasions, correct language from his son ? Did 
the writings of Julius Caesar on "Analogy" impair his intellect? Or was 
Messala less proficient as a writer, because he devoted whole books not merely 
to single words, but even to single letters ? These studies are injurious, not 
to those who touch upon them, but to those who dwell immoderately upon 
them. 1 

Such was his view and I think that many of us here tonight can 
think of students whose minds have not in any appreciable degree 
been injured by excess of devotion to grammatical detail. 

As to the choice of authors for the secondary school he favors 
reading Homer and Virgil first. He realizes that boys of this 
age will in many cases fail to appreciate all that is in 
the writings of these poets, but he points out that they will 
read them again at a later stage. What even a very young 
student can get from them is some impression of the sub- 
limity of heroic verse and the nobility of heroic sentiment. The 
reading of tragedies also is beneficial. The lyric poets make a 
good course for students of this age provided you choose among 
them, not only among the authors but also among their works; 
for some of the Greeks are licentious in their writings, and there 
are certain passages even in Horace that an instructor would 
prefer not to explain to a class of young students. Elegy, at least 
that variety which deals with love, should be wholly excluded 
from the curriculum of the secondary school. It may be reserved 
for students of more mature years. Comedy should be given a 
place in reading courses only when boys have reached the age 

'i- 7- 33-35- 
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when their morals are out of danger. Quintilian does not, however, 
say at what age they reach this beatific state. Some of the old 
Latin writers also should be read in the secondary school, though 
our author considers most of them stronger in native genius than 
in technique. 

But not only literature is essential for the training of an orator; 
music also should be cultivated. And to literature and music 
should be added the study of geometry. That this is of benefit 
even to students of tender years is, Quintilian tells us, generally 
conceded. For by it the powers of reasoning are stimulated and 
the intellect sharpened. Thus develops a quickness of perception 
that is of value in all walks of life. Here, you will observe, we 
have definite recognition on his part of the principle of transfer. 
But while the excellence of the training obtained from geometry 
was conceded, many thought that knowledge of the subject was 
of very little practical value for an orator. Quintilian, however, 
does not agree with this view. He contends that — 

Geometry deals with numbers and figures, and knowledge of numbers 
is certainly useful not only to an orator, but to everyone who has been initiated 
even into the rudiments of learning. In pleading cases it is very often needed; 
if a speaker hesitates, I do not say about the amount of a calculation, but 
if he even betrays, by any uncertain or awkward movement of his fingers, 
a want of confidence in his calculations, he is thought to be but imperfectly 
accomplished in his art. Knowledge of linear figures also is frequently required 
in lawsuits, for cases occur concerning boundaries and measures. But geometry 
has a still closer connection with the art of oratory. Order in the first place 
is necessary in geometry; and is it not necessary in eloquence also ? Geometry 
proves what follows from what precedes, what is unknown from what is 
known; and do we not draw similar conclusions in speaking? 

Moreover, geometry sometimes attains still greater heights, showing us 
the system of the universe. When it demonstrates by calculations the regular 
and appointed movements of the celestial bodies, we learn that in that system 
there is nothing unordained or fortuitous — a branch of knowledge that may 
sometimes be of use to the orator. When Pericles freed the Athenians from 
fear on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, and when Sulpicius Gallus, in the 
army of Paulus Aemilius, by explaining the cause of the eclipse of the moon 
dissipated the superstitious terror of the soldiers, did they not respectively 
discharge the duty of an orator ? 

This discussion of geometry is of special interest as exemplifying 
in an unusual degree the comprehensiveness of Quintilian's theory 
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of education. He sees in it the three advantages which we Latinists 
so often claim for our subject: disciplinary value, practical value, 
and cultural value. 

Of students Quintilian had a profound understanding. The 
idea that all boys are capable of profiting by the course he out- 
lines is emphatically rejected by him. He states in the Preface 
that his book is not written for those in whom talent for oratory 
is lacking any more than treatises on agriculture are written for 
barren ground. He mentions also certain other gifts of nature 
that are of importance: a powerful voice, a strong constitution, 
health, courage, a graceful carriage — characteristics which, if they 
fall to our lot in a moderate degree, may be improved by practice, 
but which often are so far wanting that their deficiency renders 
abortive the benefits of understanding and study. Moreover, 
these very qualities are useless without a skilful teacher, persistent 
study, and continual exercise in writing, reading, and speaking. 

In dealing with young students the teacher must never forget 
that he must make his instruction interesting. He must of course 
question the student, but he must also praise him if he has made an 
honest effort. He must not only urge him to strive for success, but 
must frequently let him think that he gains it; and he must reward 
him with prizes suitable to his time of life. " Give me," he says, 
"the boy whom praise stimulates, whom honor delights, who 
weeps when he is unsuccessful." He warns us, however, that 
even the best of students should have plenty of relaxation. On 
the question of corporal punishment he is far ahead of his day and 
generation. He flatly disapproves of the practice, first because 
it is a disgrace and a punishment for slaves; secondly because 
if a boy's disposition is so base that it cannot be improved by 
reproof, he will be hardened, like the worst of slaves, by flogging. 
Besides, after you have coerced a boy with blows, how will you 
treat him when he becomes a young man ? You cannot beat him 
then. It is scandalous how some rascals abuse their privilege of 
punishing unhappy children. No man should be allowed so much 
authority over an age too weak to resist ill treatment. 

He himself adopted much milder methods for improving his 
students' work. If a boy's composition were so faulty that it 
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could not, in the form submitted, be satisfactorily corrected, he 
would return it to him with the comment: "Try again, you can 
do still better." If a boy attempted anything extravagant or 
verbose in his theme, he would say that while he was satisfied 
with it for the present, the time would come when he would not 
allow him to produce work of such a character. In this way the 
student was not discouraged, yet was given the impression that 
he had not yet attained rhetorical perfection. 

On the question of developing a student according to his 
natural bent, Quintilian shows the same degree of clear-headedness 
that he has evinced on other pedagogical questions. He admits 
the soundness of the general proposition that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to distinguish peculiarities of talent and temperament and 
to choose particular studies to suit them. It is obvious that one 
boy will be more fit for the study of history than another; another 
better qualified for writing poetry; another for the study of law; 
and some perhaps fit only to work on a farm. The teacher should 
decide in accordance with these peculiarities, just as the director 
of physical culture will make one of his pupils a runner, another a 
boxer, and another a wrestler. But a boy who has made up 
his mind to become an orator must endeavor to excel not merely 
in one branch but in all the accomplishments that are requisite 
for the art of speaking, even though some of them are very diffi- 
cult for him. If, for example, a pupil with a decided tendency 
toward a turgid style were intrusted to Quintilian, he would not 
for a moment think of allowing him to continue in his own way. 
He would do his best to make him reduce his rhetorical exuberance. 
On the other hand, he would try to enrich the style of one who 
was dry and arid by nature. He enlarges on this theme at some 
length, but the substance of his discussion is that some students 
need the curb, others the spur; and that while the temperament 
of the individual will naturally determine his choice of profession, 
he must, once he has chosen, study all phases of it, whether he 
likes them or not. Applied to our own profession Quintilian's 
argument would be that a student's interest in Latin would be 
the determining factor in his preparing himself for the position of 
a teacher of Latin; but having made his choice he must, as a 
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matter of general equipment, take courses in some subjects for 
which he has no great liking. Even though not linguistically 
inclined he should take at least some courses in comparative 
philology; and though he abhors syntax, he should do at least 
some work in it. 

The principle of allowing a student to follow his bent is of 
course the heart and soul of the elective system. When viewed 
in its broadest application it is a principle that no one can deny. 
The danger comes when it is allowed to operate freely in every 
detail of the curriculum. It is interesting to note both that 
Quintilian saw that it was a satisfactory system only when it 
was carefully modified, and that there was in his day a school of 
educators who believed in allowing students to go their own sweet 
way without let or hindrance, without requirements, prerequisites, 
sequences, or continuation courses. That such a school did exist 
and was not backward in expressing its views is clear from the 
argumentative tone of this part of Quintilian's work (ii. 8. i ; 
ii. 8. 6). The passage is illuminating and should be read by all 
those who are under the impression that the elective system was 
discovered by President Eliot of Harvard. 

While Quintilian's attitude toward students was one of the 
greatest sympathy, there were none the less certain practices of 
theirs that seem to have irritated him. One was the custom of 
applauding beyond all reason each other's class declamations. In 
the case of boys this practice should not, he says, be allowed at 
all; in the case of young men it should be kept rigidly within 
bounds. The student should depend on the judgment of the 
teacher, not on that of his fellow-students. You see that it is 
the professor who is speaking to us here, and it is easy to discern 
the irritation which he felt when some particularly atrocious 
declamation — a declamation that by reason of its violation of 
every canon of taste had caused him untold anguish — was 
greeted with long and tumultuous applause by the other 
students. It seems also that it was not only at the end of a decla- 
mation that applause was given. Sometimes it would break out 
even at the close of a period, when some of the students would 
start up from their seats and darting toward the declaimer would 
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give vent to their enthusiasm with indecorous transports. Manus 
lavit manum, and when the acclaimed speaker had taken his seat 
and yielded to another he was expected to accord the latter the 
same measure of applause that he himself had received. Quin- 
tilian tells us that the students called this politeness, but makes 
it clear that of all the forms of politeness of which he had ever 
heard this was the most vicious. 

But our author had studied professors as well as students and 
was equally alive to their foibles. Some of them, he tells us 
(ii. 12. 1 1 ), were wholly unfit. He compares them to those orators 
who, despising the kind of rhetorical training given in the schools, 
rely wholly on what they call their natural ability. These teachers 
have no learning and their methods are unspeakably sloppy. They 
indulge in every kind of irregularity, as inclination prompts them, 
and call those who have more learning than themselves, stupid, 
lifeless, timorous, and weak. With quiet irony Quintilian tenders 
them his congratulations on having attained eloquence without 
labor or method or study. Obviously he is striking here at the 
representatives of a rival school — men who believed or pretended 
to believe that the curriculum advocated by him was only a 
waste of time, and who did not hesitate to describe old Quintilian 
as a pedagogical fogy, hopelessly behind the times. 

Of his views in regard to the necessity imposed upon every 
teacher of making his instruction interesting we may form some 
idea from what he says of the plan he adopted in writing this 
book on the education of an orator. For we may assume that 
he would apply the same principle to oral teaching. He tells us 
that in certain parts of the work he has introduced some embel- 
lishment, not with the view of displaying his own ability, but 
in order that he may more effectively attract youth to the study 
of those subjects which he thinks necessary for their improvement. 
For possibly, being stimulated by some pleasure in the reading, 
they may more readily absorb precepts, a bare and dry enumera- 
tion of which might be repulsive to them. He quotes the well- 
known passage in Lucretius (i. 934): "And physicians, when they 
wish to give wormwood to children, first smear the rim of the bowl 
with the sweet yellow liquid of honey, that the unsuspecting age 
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of children may be deceived as far as the lips and drink up the 
bitter draught." Yet he modestly admits that he is afraid that 
the book may be thought to contain very little honey and a great 
deal of wormwood, and may be more useful than pleasant. 

Scattered through the work are many bits of advice to teachers: 
"Adapt your instruction to the age and stage of advancement 
of your students" (iii. 8. 38); "do not wander from your sub- 
ject"; "you may occasionally indulge in pleasantries, but not 
often"; "do not claim omniscience or finality; urge your stu- 
dents to investigate the subject for themselves." 

But Quintilian has done more than interject advice to teachers 
here and there in his treatise. He has in the second book sketched 
the ideal teacher as he conceives of him, and I will close this paper 
by quoting the passage (ii. 2. 5) : 

Let him neither have vices himself nor tolerate them in others. Let 
him not be of excessive severity nor of pronounced affability, lest dislike arise 
from the one or contempt from the other. Let him speak often of what is 
honorable and good, for the more frequently he admonishes, the rarer will 
be the necessity of chastisement. Let him not be of ugly temper, and 
yet not connive at faults that call for correction. He should be simple in 
teaching, patient of labor, rigid in exacting work assigned, but not fond of 
giving assignments of too great length. Let him reply readily to those who 
question him, and question those who seek not information. In commending 
the exercises of his students let him be neither grudging nor extravagant, for 
the one begets dislike of labor, the other complacency. In correcting what 
needs amendment, let him not be harsh or scornful; for the fact that some 
teachers criticize a student as though they hated him, deters many young 
men from the design of study. And let him every day say something that 
his students may carry away with them, for the living voice is more potent 
than the word that is written. 



